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Dorchester Gaol, April 9, 

to Md OiTiZENS, Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution, 
aa 148 obliged to break off in the midst of an intended arti- 
delast week, in which I wished to acknowledge an act of 
lindness on the part of Alderman Wood towards my impri- 
lated tlm med Shopmen in Giltspur Street Compter. The Alder- 
mm calling at the Compter in his magisterial character, 
10 know und the men at flax-beating, a dirty, unwholesome em- 
dily e py, and on their complaint-of its nature to him, he ordered 
nes and Rhodes. to be provided with materials to follow 

r business of shoemaking, and Barkley to doany 


me He that’ may come to hand. For this we 


relur our thanks, though we mean to question the 
, sent i okay person to. put Holmes and Barkley to labour 

Hall, Although it made no part of the sentence upon 
all! ay tay . p p 

#umesand Barkley, uttered by Little Jeff in Court, still 
i Trial 4, ered. it to be written on the warrants delivered to 
It co . Teague, the Keeper: this, we infer, amounts to a dou- 
1 Cou sentence. It isan infamous practice that a Judge in 
o-pen@me  OUrE Should be allowed to practise as a Barrister in 
is chem "€t, Which is the case with the City Common Sergeant, 
at we many Country Recorders. It is impossible that 


st Daye * Character can ever be a competent, impartial Judge. 
1 UY favour a party in one Court with the mere hope of 
this briefs in another. A Judge should have. no 


ws Saas to be corrupt, and if he be natarally of a» 


| By “UpE disposition he should be treated as one of the worst 
Sm ymitals. J esteem the character of Mr. Denman, but | 

" ROLIl. T one day saw him a Judge at the Old Bailey, 
unicati ue next day a Barrister in the Court of King’s Bench, 
ther 4 i pe @ssize Circuit. I may have occasion to give him 
I find i defend one case, where he may be compelled to 
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sit as a Judge on a similar one at the Old Bailey. By 
with Lawyers, Antiquarians, and Dolts, practice and pre- 
cedent sanction every thing. The influence of an Attorney 
full of business on a Barrister is at all times very great, and 
who knows in what manner “ Trinity Murray” may be 
able to pay Little Jeff for his assistance at the Old Bailey, 
should he remain a Barrister in the Court of King’s Bench? 

Whether Dr. Lushiugton means to let the case of Barkley 

‘rest where it is, we cannot pretend to say, but the case ¢ 

Rhodes is the case that should be taken up in- Parliament. 
The case of Rhodes is a hundred times more aggravated 
than that of Barkley. There is nothing I dislike so much 
as to meddle with petitions to so notoriously a corrupt bod 
of men as compose our Parliament, even for individual 
grievances; if 1 could address what I feel to them, it would 
all do very well, but as the language must be necessarily as 
corrupt as the parties addressed, | find it very difficult to 
frame my mind to the purpose. I mustered up all the adu- 
lation I was master of to prepare a petition for my sister 
and sent it to Mr. Hobhouse, but even Mr. Hobhouse, the 
renowned Member for Westminster, who is so privately 
bold in avowing all his opinions, bas neither the courage 
the honesty, nor the gallantry to present it to Castlereagh 
and Company, and has actually returned it, ‘saying, he does 
not think it will do any good, or that any’ object will be 
gained by presenting it. I shall print the Petition next 
week, or the week after, with the Correspondence connected 
with it, and try to get it into the House through the Press 
if I cannot find an Opposition nor a Position Member t 
take charge of it. — 

I quit the subject of Little Jeff and his Jury for the pre 
sent, by saying, that four of the Jury were Booksellers 
Blanshard, the Methodist, I have mentioned before. There 
was also Gardner, the Bookseller to the Oxford University; 
and the sole Agent in London for their Bibles! How's! 
possible that such a man as this could give an impartial ver 
dict upon such a question. If he had acquiesced in @ verdict 
of Not Guilty he would have lost'all his Oxford Agency 
and perhaps his sole means of living with it. The Jury 
was completely a hostile Jury, and I have not the least 
doubt but Garratt, Murray, and Little Jeff picked their mea 
for the trials. 

We want some of the enemies to the Constitutional Ass0- 
ciation to take the case of Rhodes up, on two grounds: 
first, to indict Cooper, the Officer, for perjury, it swearils 
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dat his Dame was Holmes ; and next, to attack Little Jeff 
ad pre. one way for persisting in trying Rhodes under that name 
torney a pite of all the protestation he could make against it. 
at, and fe have every necessary evidence of Cooper’s perjury. I 
1ay be gentioned the name of Bland, the Marshalman, as charging 
Bailey Cooper with perjury, in a former Number of “ The Repub- 
sench? jean,” but I have since learnt it was Harrison. I spoke 
jarkley vith doubt at the time. 

pase 0 jamsorry to hear that ‘ Trinity Murray” meditates fur- 
ament. er persecution towards Mr. Ridgeway. I hear he has 
avated disined.an Indictment for perjury respecting the swearing 
) much aout the Sign Board, on which a New Trial was moved 










































t body for, There is danger that a serious affair may be made out 
vidual df thismost paltry subject. I was cértainly astonished to 
would iar so much swearing for and against the Sign Board, and 
ily as itwas evident there must have been false swearing on the 


Cult to weside or the other. I sincerely hope Mr. Ridgeway will 
e adu Kable to throw back the charge upon them, although | 
sister, aonot help saying, it would have been much better to have 
se, the ae > manly defence of the pamphlet than to have de- 
ately weaded to a dispute about the Sign Board. There was uot 
purage ‘question but the pamphlet was sold in Mr. Ridgeway’s 
ereagh louse; therefore, there could no proper defence remain but 
1e does defend the act of selling, and the contents of the pamph- 
vill L&R Ws particularly after this had been so eloquently, so boldly, 
1 DEN Gee 8480 successfully done by Mr. Cooper in London. Could 
rei the Judges have ventured to send Ridgeway to Lancaster 
fic Cute, for a year, if the case of my sister, the original pub- 
, lsher,;had been forcibly pressed upon their attention? On 
i ) of Ridgeway, all Mr. Brougham’s small talk 
lle thout the Tea, Tobacco, Snuff, Potatoes, and Children’s 
There Books sold by his Client, was materially an injury to the 
wails a; it was a wanton trifling with and abandonment of an 
w is it portant question—the right and propriety of publishing 
al ver ch @ pamphlet as was then before the Jury. 
; R. CARLILE. 
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Ass0 Dorchester Gaol, April 7, 1822. 

unds ‘am ; the appearance of the 3lst Number of your 
earing to see whether you would contradict any one 
Made in a public Letier to you of the 20th 
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February, wherein I undertook to answer some uncalled-fop 
questions you had put forth respecting my conduct; but | 
find, on the appearance. of that Number, that you have§ 
dropt the matter, and I should have been equally Willing to 
have done the same, if, in the 30th Number of your « Me 
moirs,” you had not charged me with putting forth false 
hoods, and insinuated that there was an understanding be- 
tween me and the Editor or Proprietors of “ The Courier,” 
or some persons who influence that paper. I caunot sit 
down quiet under this charge: first, because [ challenge 
you to iupeach any one item of the statements made in m 
last Letter, by telling you that you canuot do it; and, x 
condly, because you bad not the least foundation for im- 
puting to me a connection with those who are notorious! 
the enemies of the advocates of Reform. If you had copied 
the article from ‘“* The Courier,” or if I could think that 
every reader of your “ Memoirs” had also read “ The Cov- 
rier” that contained the extract of my Letter to you, | 
should have been quite content to have left this part of the 

. subject to their own judgments; but as I know there are 
many persons who have not seen the extract in “ The Con- 
rier,” or any other Paper, who will see your observations 
on it, 1 wish, as far as possible, to undeceive them. I will 
therefore again give you another example of fair play by 
copying the whole of your article, and shew you how little 
I fear to meet it. 











“ T see by the Courier that Mr. Carlile has been attacking me 
most violently, for which the Courier praises Mr. Carlile. {t's 
with him “ Mr: Carlile and Hunt.” I give the Courier joy of bis 
new ally, and I give Mr. Carlile joy of his ally the Courier. This 
alliance, I should think, will open the eyes of those, if there be 
any so blind as not to understand the object of this attack. The 
Courier leagues with Mr. Carlile and Atheism against Hunt; and 
he would league with the devil against Universal Suffrage and 
Vote by Ballot, I have desired a friend to send me this notable 
production of Mr. Carlile’s, not with any intention of replying 
to it, which I shall certainly decline. If it had not been for the 
Courier I should never have known that | had been the subject r 
Mr. Carlile’s rage. By a letter that I have this momegt recelv 
from one of the parties, who -has, it appears, been also attacke 
in the same paper, it is evident that Mr. Carlile has not been very 
scrupulous about the means that he has used. The Gentleman be- 

“gins his letter “Dear Sir, have this moment read Carlile’s st" 
‘ment respecting ‘you; if the8e facts are as much misrepresent 
‘as “th0ée with ‘Which I um ‘connected, it is indedd en atrocle” 
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nc of falsehoods.’ By another letter I find that Mrs. Fildes, 
r chester, has come in for her share, and that she has writ- 
a to Mr. Carlile to contradict all that he has stated; and ano- 


ber say, all that he has insinuated against Mr. Harrison, of 
is an infamous falsehood, as Harrison is as good a 
gn asever lived. However, it appears to be a sweeping attack, 
yi that Mr. Carlile concludes by declaring that no Reform can 
wofany service till ‘* all religion is destroyed.” My friend ob- 
gees, that Mr. Carlile makes himself out to be a very brave 
ua, quite a hero, and that 1 am a coward. But, says he, a cler- 
opin 3g placed so as to so gayie bas hustings, told me, 
that yeomanry were cutting their way through the 
wowd, he 4. his, eye upon the iRislet tad he in ready A faint 
vihfear. That , and , the two atheists, were 
i only persons upon the hustings who discovered any. fear. 
his may or may not be true, but, if it be true, does not augur 
mch in favour of the scheme for destroying all religion. With 
ward to this question of religion, I can most solemnly declare, 
ole never ene ; veh to destroy it; I never will be con- 
in any scheme of the sort; but I will,'as long as I live, 
contend for te justice of placing all religions upon the same foot- 
ag, and to dstablish full. political liberty. I abhor priestcraft as 
mich a3 the great Reformer, Christ, did; I abhor all intolerance; 
Ivould have-every one worship his Maker in his own way, and | 
rhe sce never eee myself whether Mr. Carlile worships 
Mammon. But I protest in my own name, and in the 
coli the. ceded ie knew, ' sghinaet the intolerant and 
tation of Mr. Carlile. I believe the great mass of the 
Reformers. are religious, but I hope they are <a bigoted nor 
udet the influence of priestcraft. From all I have heard of this 
duck of Mr. Carlile upon me, it is illiberal, unjust, and untrue. 
cine he has openly declared. at the same time he denounces 
this determination to destroy all religion. _ 1 therefore promise 
in not to retaliate, and‘ he is at perfect liberty to abuse and de- 
munce me “with impunity; I shail take no notice of it; I would 
I 








fy, teommend him in future to keep a little nearer the TRUTH, 
f €vet expects to gain any credit either for principle or ho- 
ruil consider him a persecuted man, a persecuted bookseller, 
it not a persecuted Reformer; for I understand that he de- 
Nunes every Reformer who does not adopt his nutions upon re- 
pous subjects. I abhor his persecutors, and if I had been 
him in Dorchester Gaol, instead of Ichester Gaol, I 
weave brought his inhuman and dirty persecutors to justice, 
: have expose and punished them, as I have exposed’and pu- 
Door the dastardly wretches who persecuted and tortared the 
| Bae st eonfined within these walls. s giles 

SPD. —) bam, ie our sincere and faithfu 

we bit my, friends, y A. HUNT. 
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Your first sentence, that you could see by “ The Courier” 
that I had been attacking you violently, and that * The on 
rier” had praised me, is false. Your second sentence, that 
‘‘ It is with him, A/r. Carlile and Hunt,” is false. I haye 
seen “ The Courier” of the 6th of March, which had the 
extract from my Letter, and it was headed thus, * Carte 
and Hunt. These two culprits, &c.” This, on a second 
view, I presume you will say is no distinction, but a perfect 
equality. It then went on to state that we had fallen out 
about ‘“ our respective merits, or demerits rather,” and that 
I had addressed a Letter to you; the following passage ip 
which, among others, was, at least, worth notice, and 
quoted the observation I had made of the case of Mr. 
White as a heavier sentence than yours. After which it 
paid me the compliment of putting Mr. to my name (which 
seems to have grieved you so much, and to have distorted 
ree views so strangely.) in contrast with some Member of 

arliament, who had asserted, erroneously, after you, that 
yours was the heaviest sentence for a political misdemeanor 
since the days of the Stuarts, I quoted a case to shew tbat 
it was not so, “‘ The Courier” copied that case, and | would 
have copied a similar case from ‘“ The Courier” if I had 
found it and wanted it, and I know you well enough to say 
that you would have done the same. J am of opiuion, 
from what I have read of the history of this country, that 
there has been more vindictive feelings displayed by the 
Judges under the Guelphs than there were under the Stuarts, 
in cases of political misdemeanor. Recollect, those laws 
which existed under the Stuarts, and which were’ then 
thought not more barbarous than flogging is now thought, 
such as slitting noses, cutting off ears, and the pillory, are 
as obsolete as if they were abolished. The putting Daniel 
Isaac Eaton in the pillory caused its abolition by law in all 
cases except perjury. Our present Judges have all those 
feelings which Scroggs and Jefferies had ; they would slit 
our noses, take off our ears, or send -us to the stake, if the 
custom of the country and public opinion would tolerate it. 
I have not a doubt but Best would gladly have hung yous 
a Traitor, and that Bailey would as gladly have seut me to 
the stake as a Heretic or Blasphemer, if they had not feared 
the knowledge of the people. en 

Your wishing me joy of my alliance with “ The Courier, 
and saying, “ This alliance, I should think, will ope? er 
eyes of those, if there be any so blind as not to understaD 
the object of this attack ;” is infamous. It is not an ope? 
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ia ita 1 that 
: it is the insinuation of a scoundrel, 
a Sibehoud at the time he states it. Have you 
od that the same thing was insinuated to you by Mr. 
nd others, upon much better grounds, when the 
mate “ The New Times” were almost re _— 
ir Francis Burdett, Mr. Wooler, 
cp rare sala a otten how a certain, and, to 
thers? Have you forg | in 
* well known reporter for “ The New Times,” -was wont 
beas attentive to your wishes for publication, as is the 
Newsman to hisemployers? Do you not recollect 
yt man paid daily and almost hourly visits either to 
or your friends, to get from you a little abuse upon 
a ‘bic characters? The columns of “ The New 
tes? re then as much at your service as are the co- 
eee r” now: and yet I 
f “ The Manchester Observe . 
sa lieisined an idea, nor insinuated it without euter- 
siaig it that you were in alliance, or had an understand- 
ig with Dr. Stoddart. I therefore repeat, that your irapet 
ution of a ecnnection between me and “ The Courier” j 
iistardly in the extreme. } 
Tam faery to have occasion to eee ne nero _ . 
Wooler, lest it should be thought | wish to draw , 
bis dispute. I thank him for bis prudence and pene 
tuplein not meddling with it, and I protest that I wish 
this jarri I have ridded myself of the in- 
vase this jarring as soon as I hav . = 
noati ht against me. You have 
uations you have brought ag ne 
mde a manly gharge against me Sp P ss Sheena 
lemand that you do it or natant prep 6 
publi¢ insinuations. I am receiving 
ll themselves Reformers, 
upport from the persons who ca ASE ee 
sal fo any thing that you are now receiving, neni ae 
jou know any reasons why I ought not " pone » this Ras 
port, you are in duty bound, as a apt ite pomonertie 
aly and manfully, that I may — 0 pn ht 
ormers may withdraw tha _ tt Spal 
jou to do it, and I say that if I kuew any thing inyen oo 
ae exposition, I would make it fone ee _ 
lo lead the public to a correct opinion. 


say against you I have stated openly, aud will continue 
% to do, 


You state, that_at the time of writing that article you bad 


wot seen my Letter to you, and that “ If it bad not been for 
i 4 F 


> I should never have known tbat I had been 


ub ” is i Itry indeed. 
the subject of Mr. Carlile’s rage.” This is paltry 
You could not ave ain: any thing like rage from the 
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extract in ‘“‘ The Courier:” besides, in the next sentence 
you acknowledge the receipt of a letter upon the subject 
and in another sentence, another and another letter ; but | 
verily think you had my Letter before you all the time you 
were writing.that article. It was purchased in London b 
two of your agents on the Ist of March, and it would a 
pear strange to me if it were not in Ilchester Gaol by the 
Ath, or, at least, | should have thought it so had it been my 
case as it was yours. The last half a dozen sentences ] 
have quoted from your ‘‘ Address” are a sufficient proof to 
me that you had the Letter before you at the time of. writ. 
ing them. However, I have waited long enough for you to 
see it if you like. : 

Your next sentence is sufficient to shew that you could 
not confine yourself to truth upon the matter. You say 
you have just received a letter “ from one of the parties, 
who has, it appears, been also attacked in the same paper.” 
Now, I have this moment re-examined the paper, and | find 
there is nothing in the shape of attack made upon a singe 
individual but yourself and Mr. Harrison, and the latter 
may thank your officious kindness for contrasting him with 
better men ; it is also evident that Harrison did not write 
‘you this letter, for 1 believe “ The Republican” would not 
find admittance into Chester Castle. ‘Then, who is the per- 
son attacked, Mr. Hunt?. Come, you must tell me this, or 
I shall conclude the thing to be a fiction to help you out of 
a bad case. If it be otherwise, if the extract of the letter 
you have given be any thing more than your invention, | 
challenge you to say who wrote it, or 1 challenge the per- 
son, be it who it may, to make the same statement to me. 
Now let us see where the “ atrocious string of falsehoods’ 
applies. If you wish to clear yourself from the imputation 
of the fiction, give up your author’s name, or call upon him 
to do it for himself. I make the challenge, and | will en- 
gage to find good authority for every sentence I have writ- 
ten in my first Letter to you. 

Your next sentence Soecbtieai Mary, Fildes as having 
** come in for her share,” and that you find she had written 
to me to contradict all that I had stated. This is a slip, 
Mr. Hunt; you were in too much haste; you have not 
cunning enough to carry on ascheme well. Here you have 
let ‘the cat out of the bag too soon by a fortnight. her 
you wrote this article your instructions had not reac 
your Great Chronicle? in Manchester to get Mary F ildes to 
put her name to this said letter. This Number of you 
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«Memoit” was printed and in Manchester by the time 
»y Fildes was prevailed upon to put her name to the 
yer. Your * Address” is dated March 11th; the letter 
si) Mary Fildes’s name attached is not dated until the 
ith of that month, and printed in “ The Manchester Ob- 
ever” of the 23rd. Mary Walker, whose name is asso- 
ated with your Bolton Clogs, has shewn a disposition to 
dake alance with Mary Fildes upon the matter, and she 
srites to me that the latter was publicly asked in the Union 
Rooms, by one Thomson, if she would put her name to this 
eter, and that she assented instantly. Another female, 
who was in company at the time with Mary Fildes, I un- 
derstand, has let out the truth of the matter. Besides, in the 
ist place, I never spoke but highly (too high, I am since 
informed) of Mary Fildes; but I spoke what I witnessed, 
ad I now say, that what I saw of her conduct on the field 
of Peterloo, and in marching to it, was admirable: what 
t Great Chronicler has made her say of me is an in- 
vation, and a gross falsehood. I will not quarrel with 
Mary Fildes, although I am very. sorry that she should 
have lent her name for such a purpose. Who were the 
dther four women that were on the hustings? No doubt 
they will recollect my helping them down through the 
aperture.. The only words I said to Mary Fildes were, 
“IT hope you are not-alarmed at the approach of the mili- 
ity, and she, smiling, answered, “ No.” Now, if I had 
displayed that tremor and alarm which the Great Chroni- 
der has imputed to me, it is not likely that I should have 
such words to another—even to a woman. All 





the time the Yeomanry were approaching to, and forming 


before Buxton’s House, we stood cheering them,,,and even 
uatil we saw serious work going on. After they had begun 
ocut their way through the multitude—after screams 
poured forth from all sides, and a general cry of murder 
was heard amidst the greatest confusion, if any man could 
weW. such a scene without agitation or emotion, he must 
have been deficient of common sensibility. You, yourself, 
Sir, ceplayed as much emotion as any man there, and you 
Would have been a monster if you had not. Throughout 
the whole scene of carnage, I declare solemnly, that I felt 


tothing so. much as a deep grief to think that so mapy 
brave fellows were assembled without the means of, \resist- 
Saee > and I.can never think upon the subject without feel- 
‘MS that grief to this day. I felt indignation when you 
charged the miiltitade with “ running away,” because, | 
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know it made no part of their disposition, if they had been 
prepared to resist. It was in obedience to your orders that 
they came there, with a good conscience and without arms: 
me coming there was the only proof of courage that offer. 
ed; there was no opportunity to display courage after the 
fixed multitude began to feel the sabres, and found them. 
selves at the point of the bayonet and the cannon’s mouth, 
every way without the least means of resistance. If I had 
a the alarm falsely imputed to me, I should not 
have brought myself off the ground as well as I did. | 
attribute my safety entirely to a cool and collected judg. 
ment amidst such a scene of horror and confusion. 

I should remind you of one thing: you say Mary Fildes 
is to contradict all that I have stated ; whilst the result is, 
that she has contradicted no one thing. She has made me 
(or, at least, the Great Chronicler has done it for her) call 
you a coward, and then denies that you are one. The 
thing never entered my head to charge you with cowardice: 
it is altogether a paltry turning of other points, both by you 
and your Chronicler. It is impossible that any man can 
charge you with cowardice, or a want of nerve. I do think 
your conduct towards me since I have been in Prison, and 
before you got there too, was cowardly in the extreme, or, 
perhaps, I should say, mean, paltry, and illiberal: but asto 
your being a coward, in the sense of the word, as & want of 
spirit to brave danger, 1 never did, I never could impute it 
to you. | always entertained a very different idea of you, 
and have always found you acting with uncommon resolt- 
tion. It was when you charged cowardice upon me and 
the-persons who attended the Manchester Meeting, by hint- 
ing that we-ran away, I thought it my duty to retort upon 
you, that if you had allowed the men who attended that 
Meeting to have followed their own inclinations, there 
would ‘have been no occasion for running away. Oliver 
Cromwell was no coward, but he was a very great hypo- 
crite, and such, I believe, was the character of Buonaparte. 

‘The person from whom I received the information about 
the disposition of the Reformers to come armed to that 
Meeting, as a safeguard against the threatened attack, was 
a young man I found at Smedley Cottage, on the Sunday 
evening, the 15th of August. He walked with me from 


Smedley Cottage to the Star Inn door, and, in the course of 


that walk, he told me that you had ‘said, if any one came 
armed with any thing but a good conscience, you would 
not attend their Meeting. I told the young man, | kuew 
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sdltbat was your disposition ; that you would go a great 
my towards bringing bodies of men together at Public 
yeetings, but that you never would be the first to encou- 
nge them to take up arms. I know not the name of this 
far is most likely that he will see this statement. 
Respecting my insinuations against Mr. Harrison, I must 
vinfess | did make them, and I was sorry that you had 
iriven me to do it by placing his conduct in contrast with 
nin. Ido not mean to retract a word | said, and I have 
wo wish to explain what I meant, unless I am challenged to 
doit; and if any challenge be made of the kind, my in- 
formant has written unasked to me to say that he is pre- 
to defend his former information, and to shew that he 
snot that good man you have represented him to be, and 
hat have not stated an “ infamous falsehood.” I knew 
he man I was addressing too well to put forward a tittle of 
uy thing that J could not substantiate, or bring forward 
good evidence of the truth of the assertion. I never sought 
ier any information about ir. Harrison, it was sent un- 
wked and urexpected to me. However, I wish to drop the 
natter if I am not pressed to disclosure. Officious friends 
are often more dangerous than enemies, and such has been 
jour friendship towards Mr. Harrison. But who was the 
ryman, Mr. Hunt, that said the two Atheists were 
cowards? A Clergyman call two Atheists cowards!! A 
Clegyman is a licensed liar, particularly towards those 
whom lie knows to'be his enemies. Who is your Clergy- 
wai? Give us his name, or I shall conclude that the tale 
sanother fiction of your own. If he were a Manchester 
ee how did he know me, who’was known to no 
ove belonging to Manchester? And ptay who is my fellow 
Atheist? It is not manly to-put blanks. or dashes where a 
mmeé should stand. I have not'the least objection to be 
called at “A theist, although I do not assume, or like the 


m word,” or its definition. [had rather be called an Atheist 
at tan'a Christian. ‘I 'believe'in all the Gods that are in exist- 
as face; therefore, I leave yow to say how far I am an Atheist. 
Ly The word Deist was not strong eneugh for you. I cannot 
m ‘wallow the bringinz forward a Clergyman at all. It is all 
of ‘trick, an ihvention, and a paltry one too. I verily believe 


that John Knight,’ the moral John’ Knight, was the only 
| Christian upon the hustings, excepting a gentleman whom I 
¥ will not eatl a Clergyman; and if you allude to the same 
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man, but I know the name of another that was with : 
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person as I do for a Clergyman, just speak out and | shall 
understand the matter. 

We never heard a word about your religion until you got 
to Ilchester Gaol, or until you gave evidence at York, of 
being intimate with the Parson of the Parish where you had 
lived: but I will state some strange contradictions on this 
head. Bridle says, but I do not believe him, “ that since 
you have been in Ilchester Gaol, the prisoners have all 
thrown aside their Bibles for Tom Paine’s Works.” He 
further says, ‘‘ that you never attend to hear the Word of 
God, and that you were the only prisoner that did not at. 
tend.” However, if you have not listened to the ward of 
God, we know that you have composed a national prayer 
to the great Jehovah, and that you have frequently given us 
a scrap from the Bible, only you made a sad mistake in 
representing your solitary confinement to be like the soli- 
tary confinement of Jonah in the whale’s belly; and that 
the time was the same forty days and nights. If Jonah kad 
been forty days and nights in the whale’s belly, I rather think 
he would have been voided jn some other way, and not 
through the mouth, however well he might have been supplied 
with small fish and fellow prisoners. ‘The Jew men were 
elever at fasting forty days and nights, but Jonah suffered 
confinement but three days and nights. Jehovah did not 
impose such heavy sentences as Abbott, Best, and Bailey. 
Your Knights of the Order of St. Henry of Ilchester, and 
the pious pilgrimages to the imprisoned saint, must not be 
forgotten! In two or three-instances you have endeavoured 
to draw a comparison between yourself and the Jew Re- 
former, Jesus Christ, one of the instances is now before us. 
Several little things connected with your religion in the 
course of publishing your Memoirs would have been worth 
noting down for reference; but IL never trouble myself to 
note any thing. Daniel in the lion’s den, has been seized on 
as another prototype of St. Henry ip, chester Gaol, there 
was nothing wanting to eomplete the parallel but another 
Habakkuk to have been removed. from |Lancashire, by the 
hair of the head, with a mess; of, pottage for the modern 
Daniel’s dinner... .To finish your pious career, it is only De- 
cessary that. the lord of the manor of.Glastonbury should 
order bis body to be deposited, at,death, under the Glaston- 
bury Thorn, engage a few, clerical friends to compose a few 
legends as to the miracles performed in Ilchester Gaol, co0- 
vert the Gaol into an A y, andthe pilgrimages of old 
will soon be eelipsed by the rushing of the pious to the 
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gine, the tomb, and the abbey of St. Henry. Religion 
maotssome new stimulus of this kind, and; Cromwell-like, I 
rally think you are the man to furnish it. Like David 
you have prayed and sung psalms; like Shadrach, Meshach, 
od Abednego, you have escaped the fiery furnace, unsing- 
4, aad anburt 5 like-Daniel you have been in the lions’ den; 
ike Jonah you have been in the whale’s belly, only you 
yd ag opportunity of frying your small fish, which Jonah 
iad not: like Jesus Christ you are a great Reformer; and 
ike St Paul you have been persecuted and imprisoned. If 
ie parallels go on in this way the relics of St. Henry, in 
yothet century, will become a most valuable treasure, and 
ike Aaron’s rod, will bud, grow, and swallow up all other 
relics. 

A word ot two by way of contradiction. In the year 
$18, on the first of June, when there was a meeting at the 





that Crown and Anchor about returning you for Westminster, 
bad youland a few select friends dined together after the meet- 
think ig was over: after dinner, among other toasts, you began 
| not address the company in a very grave manner, and to 
plied complain that justice had not been done to the writings and 
ida nemory of Thomas Paine, you eulogized his writings, as 
ered oftie'most important kind, without particularizing any of 
pen hem, and concluded by toasting his memory, which was 
pit well received by the company; and the circumstance 
» greatly excited’ my attachment to you at that moment. As 
Aine won as you heard of my prosecution for publishing “ The 
R Age'of Reason” in 1819, you instantly’ assured me, that 
nad you Would -give me your support at the time of trial. At 
_ the Lent’ Assizes of that year, you had a cause to defend at 


th ester; whilst there, you were surrounded by some 
“4 wowed Republicans and Veists, to whom you expressed a 


ies tong satisfaction as to the line of conduct I was pursuing, 
ere tnd assured them that you would be with me at the time 
ber trial. I was in Winchester in April; the month following, 


the tnd téeeived this information and congratulation from the 
mouths of the very men. 


cy When the time of trial came on, my private wish was, 
ald that You should not be present, as I knew you were parti- 
ane arly unpopular among the men who were to form my 
ew Juries: that wish was expressed to many persons, although 
ns  Was'impossible that I could then have stated it to you. I 
sid “a you the least notice of the approach of my trial, 
be @ hope of keeping you away, but on the eleventh of 


October ‘you cathe ‘to ‘town, ‘and finding me absent from 
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home, you entreated Mrs. Carlile to inform me tha 
were ready to be with me, and that I would drop you 
note, or see you the moment I came into town the ney 
morning. I did not listen to this appointment from the 
aforementioned reasons, but you came just as I was pre- 
pared to start to the Court, and it was then Suggested to 
you by one of my friends present, that your presence would 
not serve me. You rejected the suggestion with disdain, 
placed yourself in the same coach with me, and I will give 
you credit for doing every thing for me that lay in your 
power during the montent of trial, and behaving towards 
me with great, kindness and attention. You wished to be 
first and foremost in every thing connected with the de. 
fence; although it was known and visibie to all my other 
friends, that you were not master of the subject; and that 
you had never studied or examined it. But like many of 
my other professed friends, who were around me when the 
verdict was Guilty, you were off, and you have never 
shewn the least disposition to do me a service since; although 

ou bave made professions. On the first trial 1 was what 

may call pestered with friends; on the second, I was left 
almost alone; at least, those who were then with me, | 
have found ready to stand by me since: and I often enter- 


t you 


tain the.idea that I shall ultimately find the verdict of J 
Guilty. beneficial, by shewing me on whom I may depend § 


in future, and I wish you and every one to understand, that 
I consider my career as only just beginning. 

I met you again im the Court on the Saturday morning, 
when you expected your cause with Dr. Stoddart to come 
on, you then took me by the hand, bid me be of good cheer, 
and stated that you had been one of a -meeting on the for- 
mer evening where a subscription for me was determined: 
but I heard no more of that; and after the sentence, when 
you were asked to take the Chair at a public meeting for 
the purpose, you declined it. 

But you were not satisfied with a silent abandonment of 
“me; you wished a public disavowal of al! connection, and 
made yourself ridiculous by so doing: for that you had 
countenanced my career up to the verdict of Guilty against 
me, was notorious to all the country. 

At the close of my trials, you quitted London for @ week 
or more, and.on your return, finding I was not bailed, you 
made a fuss to Mrs. Carlile about it, upbraided Mr. Dolby 
in my shop for not interfering, and made him promise to 6° 
with you and bail me; assuring Mrs. Carlile when you left 
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‘shop that I should be home in a few hours. But we | 

peard nothing further of that matter, and you never came 

me, until the evening before sentence was to be passed, 

when you brought a party with .you a few minutes before . 

he gates of the Prison were to be shut: a visit I received 

nore as an insult than an act of friendship, which you | 

night have seen by my manners. 

The next thing I heard of you was a few days after I 
got to this Gaol, that at a dinner at the Crown and Anchor, 
celebrate the return of Mr. Cobbett from America, you 
ok the occasion to decry all Deists for allowing me to re- 
pain ia Prison for want of bail: and if that was Deism you 
did not wish to participate in it. Mr. Cobbett decried Re- 
publicans and Republicanism, and so there was a pretty 
dish of it between you. I did not notice this matter at the 


ed 


Any of ime; although the papers highly coloured your expres- 
en the sons, and you were quite willing to let them go forth to the 
never yorld so coloured, for all you did to counteract it was to 
dough express a great deal of anger to Mrs. Carlile upon the mat- 
what ter,and a hope that I should not see it. It appears it mat- 
is left red nothing who saw it, so as I did not see it. Very kind 
ne, | aid generous! bis 
“ater- § The next act of your illiberality towards me, happened 
et of ityour trialat York. Scarlett knew it was touching a sore 
pend Gi fomention your connection with me, and my presence with _ 
that youatthe Manchester Meeting, and knowing that it would 
. wellanswer his purpose to strengthen the prejudices of the 
ang, Jury, he didnot fail to enlarge upon it. In the course of 
‘ome your defence you put the following words to the Jury, of 
near, which I did, for once, make a note at the time. “ You 
“4 fave heard the miserable attempt to fix upon me an irreli- 
: gious Connexion with Carlile. 1 know the man, and if I do 
ow tot say what I think of him, it is because he is now suffer- 
or ing the sentence of the law, and therefore not a fit subject 


for any body’s animadversion.” I ask you, can any thing 
und be conceived more infamous than this, considering what 
had passed between you and me? Now, you too are under 
the sentence of the law, and we are upon a perfect equality, 
near neighbours as possible: now, I challenge you 

ok losay what you know of Carlile to his prejudice. 
In the Court of King’s Bench, at the time of your re- 





by , ing sentence, ‘you attempted to work upon the bigoted 
z0 kelings of Bailey, by touching the same string, and disa- 
ft an irreligious connexion with me. You had gone 






too far with me to recover a belief from the public in the 
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sincerity of your professed religious feelings; and be assured 


that it has only brought a charge of hypocrisy upon you, 
Jam proud in the boast of having freed my mind from 
every thing called religion: and after I witnessed this aban. 
donment of priaciple, on your part, 1 candidly tell you that 
I derived pleasure. from seeing you sent to a neighbouring 
Goal to fill out a period of imprisonment equivalent to 
mine. You, your friend the Clergyman, and Parson Har. 
rison, may go a preaching together, if you like, when you 
are at liberty: I will never encourage you to form an irre- 
ligious connection with me again: although, I shall be ever 
willing to support you on all important political questions, 
I assure you that all the ill-will I feel towards you will be 
spent upon this paper: nothing of the kind will remain in 
my bosom: and you may please yourself about re-kindling 
it: I am quite indifferent. 

[ shall close with~stating another fact; In addition to 
Mary Fildes, your man Wilde in London has been set to 
abuse me. I was informed a fortnight before his unpaid 
letter came to hand, that he was waiting for instructions to 
do it, but I wish you to understand that nothing that has 
passed between you and me, shall ever bring me into a dis- 
pute with a third person. Iwill stick to you as long as 
you like, but 1 will not notice any thing from a third per- 
son, neither will I ever allow any correspondent to attack 
you, or any other public character, through the pages of 
** The Republican.” Whatever is necessary to be done on 
that head 1 will do it myself, and put my own name to it. 
But I would ask how comes it to pass that you, who have 
such a distaste for Republicanism and Deism, such a vene- 
ration’ for Monarchy, Aristrocracy, and Divinity, should 
have in your employ persons so directly opposite in senti- 
ment. At a dinner to celebrate the Birth-day of Thomas 
Paine, on the 29th of January last; your agent Mr. Wilde, 
who is an avowed advocate for the politics of Paine, and 
the theology of Mirabaud, was -present. Hearing several 
names toasted, but not hearing the name of Henry Hunt, 
like a faithful servant and .a:good man (which I still believe 


him tobe) he rose, and asked the Ghairman, if the name of 


his master was not on the list of ‘toasts. He was answered 
in the negative, and displayed an uneasiness, and something 
‘like indignation, at what he considered an impréper neglect. 
He was answered ‘by the Chairman, that that meeting WS 
to celebrate the birthday of the greatest Republican and 
Deist that everlived, and that Mr. Hunt made it his pect 
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boast that he was. neither of the characters described, 
it would be inconsistent to toast his name in con- 
“scion With the name of Thomas Paine. I am informed 
iat Mr. Wilde was by no’ méans appeased, but protested 










ou that iat his master did partake of all the principles of Thomas 
ouring mine. However, the name of Henry Hunt was inadmissi- 
lent to be, as his own writings and avowed principles were consi- 
1 Har. eed to preponderate over the assertion of Mr. Wilde. 
D you this of course 1; have at second hand, but it is no invention 







imine; if called for my informant is forthcoming. 
However, if you can make even the apparent contradic- 
‘ll ims here stated, you are welcome. It has been my duty 
. be psate them in self defence. You have called for them. 
oh 4 Juadmit that religion is not a corruption in your eye, 
— ud you state a wish to preserve it. ‘Throughout all our 
nerd sonal meetings I never saw in you any thing in the shape 
da profession of religious feeling, and I now think you 
noid ve as mach religion in you as Cromwell’s dispersed Patr- 
lament, or Cromwell’s horse had. I hold religion to be the 
t has worst of all corruptions, and most certainly it is my wish 
| Wdestroy it all, if it be practicable: but I disclaim what 
jou have imputed to me “ an intolerant and bigoted dicta- 
per. ton.” All I dictate is free discussion, and I dictate against 
tack ilcontroul of opinion, but nothing further. Toleration, or 
‘ance; are words I reject altogether. 
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on 4s tomy being a persecuted bookseller, and not a perse- 

0 it. cited Reformer, I may just as well say that you are a per- 

ave eculed farmer, or a persecuted grain roaster and grinder. 

2ne- it was not the bookselling for which I was prosecuted, but 

uld lt what the books contained. Jealousy has always jaun- 

nti- tied eyes, and you certainly view things through deranged 

mas tplies! Respecting what you would have done in Dor- 

de, chester Gaol, or as to doing the same as you have done in 

and chester Gaol, it would be first necessary that the same 

ral tbus:s ‘should exist; and really I do not see any such 

nt, uses in the place, unless it be the dread and close confine- 

ave nent Of us blasphemers. But I shall have occasion by and 

of 10 say more on this subject. Your Fellow Prisoner, 

ra fei. R. CARLILE. 

ng ae : 
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TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER Gao. 


Hyde, near Manchester, March 8, 1829, 

EsTEEMED FELLow-CITIZEN, 

PrrmitT me, on the behalf of a few of your friends in this and the 
neighbouring village of Denton, to request your acceptance of the 
enclosed sum of Two Pounds. We are sorry it is all our finances 
will allow us to send you at present; had it been commensurate 
with our wishes, it would have amounted to hundreds of pounds, 
and which would have been a more adequate reward for the exer- 
tions you have made in the cause of Liberty, both Civil and Reli- 
gious; the firm and undaunted advocate for free and uncon- 
trouled discussion on all subjects relating to the welfare of so- 
ciety; the noble and bold assertor of Republicanism and the 
right of men to choose their Legislators and Magistrates, which 
you have proved yourself to be; the courage and heroism you 
have shewn whilst combating with the Vice and Bridge Street 
Hordes of Robbers and Plunderers; the unshaken fortitude you 
have displayed while suffering unparalleled persecutions and im- 
prisonments, merits not only the pecuniary support, but the gra- 
titude and esteem of every true friend to Liberty in every part of 
the habitable globe. 

You, Sir, are to this generation what Thomas Paine was to the 
last; and such are the incontrovertible and convincing truths dis- 
played in the writings of Paine, aided by the powerful effects of 
your great and expanded mind, that there is not the least doubt 
but they will be duly appreciated by the present and all future 
generations, and that your names will be handed down together 
with that veneration and respect they deserve to the latest poste- 
rity. Your names and deeds are engraven, in large and legible 
characters, on such imperishable metal, and that metal is supported 
by pedestals in the Temple of Fame, so firm and secure, that not 
all the ghastly grins your enemies may favour it with, nor all the 
deadly venom they may bespatter it with, will be able to deface 
one single letter, or remove one single atom of the structure. 

Do the Wig, Gown, and Tythe Gentlemen think they can stop 
the progress of Reason, Truth, and Justice, by persecutions, Im- 
prisonments, and fines? No: if they were to incarcerate and 
fine, nay, if they were to put to death and totally annihilate from 
the face of the earth all those persons who are now opposed to 
their system of idolatry, superstition, and fraud, it would set 
others not opposed to them at present to enquire why such mea- 
sures were adopted ; and when once the most stupid begin to ea 

uire into the mature of things, and reason upon them, rays of 
th will make their way on to their minds, a change will take 
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pace in their sentiments, which not all the Kingcraft or Priest- 
eaft in the world will be able to bring back to their former state 
stupidity. Do they suppose that imprisoning you, your family, 
wd shopmen, will convince all your friends of what they 
sish them to believe are errors; and that in future, no one will 
je to call in question their right and authority to dictate to the 
habitants of the world what they shall think and what they shall 
ay? How laborious will be the task to convince us that truth is 
wt truth! How futile and vain the attempt! The demonstrable 
tuths you have published are now so (and will be still more) 
ridely circulated, and so deeply engraven on the minds of thou- 
ands inthis country, that our common oppressors view the effects 
them on their corrupt system with “ fear and trembling ;” and 
the vengeance they are heaping upon the heads of your patriotic 
und praiseworthy shopmen, plainly shews, they are writhing under 
the conviction, that ere long their occupation will be gone. 
Whatever may be the result of your present contest with your 
ud our enemies; in whatever way they may dispose of you; if 
they were to put you to death, (which Reason and Justice forbids) 
be you assured, Sir, other Carliles would start up to vindicate 
your character and principles, and would continue tu expose to 
the world the impositions and frauds of their idolatrous system, 
til it be totally banished from the earth. For let the bigoted, the 
terested, and the powerful exert themselves as much as they 
pease, it is a truth confirmed to us by the experience of all ages, 
that whatever opinions may prevail in the world, how strongly so- 
fer established, or how ancient soever they may be, if not 
sounded originally on Nature, but on the consent only and con- 
tvance of men, will be sure, in the end, to find the same fate 
nth old buildings, which, while they acquire to themsélves a sort 
of veneration from their very age, are every day gradually weak- 
ened, ' till being found at last rotten and ruinous, they are demo- 
by common consent. ve 
Say it will be no less gratifying to you to hear, than it is 
“time to inform you, that Reason is assuming her proper station 
athe minds of the people in. this part.of the country; that the 
Principles of Republicanism are becoming better known and more 
penerally adopted than they have been ; and that Christianity is 
‘ow estimated by the conduct of its votaries, by their works, and 
‘ot by their words. | 
' Murray, Sharp, or any other such shining examples of 
Christian honesty and morality, who belong to the Bridge Street 
would take a tour through the country, would call at every 
ws; and so far insinuate themselves into the confidence of the 
ints, as to get them to declare what they thought of your 
cutions and sufferings, on their return to their fellow-despots 
ACY might truly say: “ On our journey through the country we 
met with thousands whose moral conduct is such, that if set 
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in competition with the same.number of the most. pious and de. 
vout Christians, they would far outshine them in all the social vir. 
tues ; who think our persecuting Carlile for merely imitating ou; 
worthy Christian Divines in publishing to the world his Opinions 
and sentiments, is vindictive, cruel, and inhuman; who identify 
themselves with him; whose sentiments and principles correspond 
with his ; and who are determined to support him by every means 
in their power, as long as we interfere with his doing the same 
sort of thing that we expend thousands of pounds every year, and 
send out missionaries to every part of the world to do, that is, the 
publishing and disseminating our creeds and doctrines. Wehaye 
found among the friends of Carlile such firmness. of mind, such 
rectitude of conduct, and such resolution to support him in his 
present struggle for the first right of man, that of exercising his 
reason, and expressing his thoughts and sentiments on all sub- 
jects without the least restraint or controul, that, like the British 
Officer, on his return from the American General’s camp, we ex- 
claim, ‘ What chance have we against such men.’ ” 

I understand a Banditti of Plunderers have been. in your shop 
and have taken away your property. Roused into the highest 
state of alarm at your perseverance and determination to enlighten 
your fellow-countrymen ; to instil into their minds a knowledge of 
their rights and duties; warning them to be aware of “ wolves ia 
sheeps’ clothing ;” to be aware of such men as wish to enslave 
both body and mind; finding that imprisoning your shopmen had 
only the effect of doubling the number of those who were ready to 
go into your shop as others were taken out of it; driven to extre- 
mities, your enemies forcibly took possession of it, and shut it up, 
and then, no doubt, in imitation of the would-be-thought infalli- 
ble “‘ Courier,” said, ‘‘ There, now the play. is over we can sit 
down to supper.” . 

Is such the result? Is the play over? Are your exertions In 
the cause of Freedom finally put a stop to? Are the truths and 
sentiments of the great and. immortal Paine, and of the no less 
great and noble Carlile, never more to please our eyes and en- 
liven our hearts? Are we from. the present time to sink intoa 
state of listless apathy, and pay no attention to any thing but the 
dogmas of non-resistance and passive obedience to the Powers 
that be? No such thing. Your persecutors are doomed to sink 
back into that insignificance from which they ought never to have 
emerged; while your prospect will grow. brighter and brighter 
every day. Like a tight-made ship on the stormy ocean, you may 
for awhile be overwhelmed by the rude waves of Persecution and 
Oppression, but you will rise superior to every obstacle, and like 
an expert and experienced Captain, assisted by steady and deter- 
mined sailors, bring your vessel into the desired port, where all 
will be peace, harmony, and happiness. 
~ For my own part, I shall continue to,.give -you. that support 
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re hithertodone, by purchasing your works for myself and neigh- 
wars, and will raise a subscription for you as often as I can, 
rhile you, or any of your family, agents, or shopmen, are suffering 
mpri t in the cause you are now suffering for. 

| caahdt close without expressing for myself and friends our sin- 
cere and esteem for your amiable wife and sister. We 
onsider their case as very hard and cruel; yet we hope the time 
snot far distant when they will receive a more just reward, and 
‘ee ample justice done to their present persecutors. } 

Trusting you will acknowledge the receipt of the enclosed sum 
for the satisfaction of your friends, whose names are below, I shall 
wncude with wishing you and your family health and a speedy 


lease from your Prison, and hope always to remain, 
Your sincere Friend and Fellow-Citizen, 


“SAMUEL MERCER. 
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TO MR. SAMUEL MERCER, OF HYDE, NEAR 
MANCHESTER. 








Cinizen, Dorchester Gaol, April 7, 1822, 

0 increase a connection and mutual exchange of sentiment 
With the inhabitants of the vicinity of Manchester, is of it- 
‘lf 9 pleasure sufficient to drown all the unpleasant sensa- 
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tions that inevitably attend a prison, because it evinces the 
certainty that the object of my imprisonment is defeated. 
in competition with which I wish my personal feelings nr 
endurance of imprisonment to count as nothing; let it be 
considered only as a part.of my good wishes and humble 
exertions in the cause of free discussion and a Representa. 
tive System of Government; for I verily think it has formed 
the most powerful part, as far as success has hitherto at. 
tended the pursuit. 

To the inhabitants of the villages of Hyde and Denton 
who have subscribed their mites to my support, [ return 
my sincere thanks, and wish the poorest of them to be as. 
sured that his pence are valued as highly as the pounds of 
the richer man. It is the number and principles of the 
men that [ look at, more than any thing else, and although 
the sums subscribed towards the payment of my fines have 
not reached much beyond the third part of the necessary 
sums, I verily believe that the numbers subscribing, equal 
or exceed those connected with any former subscription of 
the Kind. I was very anxious to enrol names in expression 
of approbation of my conduct, when I did not see the want 
of money, as I knew then, and still know, that it is by dint 
of numbers, known and avowed, that we can alone stay the 
rage of persecution, and establish, in opposition to the bi- 
gotry and idolatry of the day, and the interests of its sup- 
porters, the right of free discussion. 

However flattering your letter may be to me personally, 
I have derived greater satisfaction from the ability with 

8 which it is written, and I beg: to offer it to the notice of 

Castlereagh, as a proof that the men who are educated at 
the two Universities are not the only men in the country 
entitled to the term educated: they by no means engross all 
the intelligence and common sense. 

Mrs. Carlile, and my Sister, beg to make their acknow- 
ledgments of the kind and sympathising manner in which 
they have been noticed by you and Mrs, Mercer. 

I am, Citizen, faithfully yours, 
R. CARLILE. 


mags = wv wa 
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TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





CiTIzEN AND Frienp, Manchester, March 20, 1822. 
Ir is with great pleasure I forward to you the sum of £1. 1s. 14. 
that I have received from John Howard, Isaiah Wood, and others, 
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ring a subscription from the brave Republieans of Bury in this 
. ood, for your manly conduct in defence of Universal 
and hoping that you may be crowned with victory over 
“% ihe Prosecuting Gangs, and that “ Little Jeff” may Hive to 
ve the day of the liberation of my companion and friend Joseph 
Rhodes. 


I remain your Friend and Fellow Citizen, 
JAMES WHEELER. 








10 MR. JAMES WHEELER, MANCHESTER. 








CirizeN WHEELER, Dorchester Gaol, March 26, 1822. 
Tae first time you -have an opportunity of going to Bury, 
you will not fail to return my thanks to those Republicans 
of Bury who have subscribed their several mites to my 
support, and to do all you can to make them further ac- 
qainted with me, and me with them. All the efforts at 
delusion I find are vain in Lancashire, and that no name, no 
hypocrisy, no falsehood, can prevent the men of Lauca- 
shire from a free enquiry into the real character of my pub- 
leations, and an impartial judgment both of them and their 
Publisher. This is all I seek. I do not ask their esteem 
tpon any false pretensions, [ do not desire any clamour to 
temade about my name, but I wish every man to exa- 
nine the principles I advocate, and to form his own conclu- 
sons as to whether they are right or wrong, moral or im- 
noral, and not be led away by-false rumours and the re- 
ports of others. 


I am, Citizen, respectfully yours, 
RL CARLILE. 








CASE OF JOHN MATTHEWS, 


Who was Executed for printing a Pamphlet in the Year 
ae, being the Sixth Year of the Reign of the First 
UELPH. | 








We have repeatedly made allusions to this case as a proof 


| ‘but little was gained in exchanging the Stuarts for the 
‘and that every improvement in the state of the 
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Press and political knowledge had been obtained by dint of 
perseverance in opposition to persecution and danger; and 
every advantage of living under the Guelphs in preference 
to the Stuarts has been wrung from, and not conceded b 
the former, upon the same principles as might have beep 
done with regard to the latter, if the same measures had 
been taken. 

We shall not now subject ourselves to a charge of Jaco- 
bitism, (aud to that of Jacobinism we have no objettion, 
though we contemn the phrase) in comparing the Stuarts to 
the Guelphs, as the former family is said to be extinct, and 
if not, there is not much danger of their possessing power in 
this Island again. We sincerely hope that no other family 
but the present will ever possess Kingly power in this coun- 
try, and the sooner Nature takes the present to her maternal 
ep the better will it be for the people who live under 

‘them. 

A Correspondent from Leeds has favoured us with a nar- 
rative of the case of John Matthews, by which we are 
assured, the pamphlet we mentioned in the 10th Number 
as having in our possession, is not a copy of that which he 
printed, as we previously suspected, although sent to us as 
such. ‘The following narrative makes it evident that the 
pamphlet could haye little or.no circulation, and as likely 
as not to have been printed at the instigation of some spy, 
informer, and iastigator. , 

John Matthews was the son of a Printer, in Aldersgate 
Street, to whom he was apprenticed, but his father dying, 
he continued to serve with his mother. Having niade con- 
nections with some persons of Jacobitical principles, be 
printed some papers against the Government, for which he 
was once taken into custody, but the evidence being incom- 
plete, he was dismissed. 

Encouraged by this escape, he was induced to print 4 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Ex ore tuo te judico. Vox Populi, 
vox Dei.”—* Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee. 
The voice of the people is the voice of God.” For this 
offence he was brought to bis trial on the 30th of October, 


1719; when it appeared that he had composed the. pages of 


the pamphlet in question, but locked them up lest they 
should be found and made use of to his prejudice. 

An elder brother of Matthews apprehending that the 
youth might endanger himself by his. propensity to the 
printing such pamphlets, directed a journeyman, 2 
Lawrence Vezey, to lock up the door of the printing-bous? 
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night and bring him the key: but Vezey, like a vil- 
ig he was, first suffered the young fellow to print the 
supposed treasonable matter, and then gave evidence 


A general warrant being granted by the Secretary of 
Sate for the search of Mrs. Matthews’s house, the Blood- 
jounds of Government found a number of the supposed libel 
jatoom, which the prisoner acknowledged to belong to 
him. He was carried before the Secretary of State, who 
oomitted him to Newgate on his refusing to give up the 


When Matthews was arraigned at the bar, Vezey swore 
at the prisoner brought the form containing part of the 
book to the press, and bid him pull a proof of it, which he 
iid; and that the prisoner afterwards came down to him 
wd said, *that the pages had been transposed, but he had 
now put them right, and he then pulled him another proof, 
That the prisoner desired this Evidence to come early in the 
uxt morning to work off the sheets, saying, that he him- 
eli would take care of the paper, and that every thing 
thould be ready. 

Accordingly, Vezey went early one morning, intending 
lo call upon William Harper, the apprentice ; but the pri- 
ner came to the door, let him in, and called Harper, who 
usisted Vezey in working off the sheets, Matthews standing 
ly and taking them from the press for the greater expedi- 
ton; and when the work was done the prisoner paid Vezey 
or his trouble. This evidence was likewise confirmed by 
Harper, as far as he was concerned in the transaction ; and 
te added, that he saw the prisoner composing the matter 
fom the manuscript copy. 

The Counsel for the Crown exerted their utmost abilities 


, aggravate the crime of the prisoner, and the King’s Mes- 


“gers swearing to as much as they knew of the affair, 
ws was found guilty, and sentence of death was 
passed upon him. 
iter condemnation he was attended by the Rev. Mr. 
‘kertett, who also accompanied him to the place of. execu- 
ton, His whole behaviour after sentence was such as might 
be expected from one who had too much sense to expect 
vou from ‘the people then in power, for it was not cus- 
ity with the Ministers of George the First to, extend 
meey.to. persons convicted of treasonable offences. But 
Perhaps their seeming want of humavity. will appear the 
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more excusable if we reflect on the fatal consequences that 
might have ensued from the Rebellion in 1715, 

But nothing can excuse the method they took to obtain 
evidence in this case. It is but of late years that the issuip 
of general warrants has been legally condemned ; and Eng- 
lishmen are not a little obliged to a man, who, whatever his 
faults may be, has procured the condemnation of these war. 
rants. Happily, we can now sit quietly and write our sep. 
timents in our own houses without being liable to have our 
papers seized by the arbitrary mandate of a Secretary of 
State. While we recollect that we are obliged for this fa- 


vour, in a great degree, to the perseverance of Mr. Wilkes, | 


we should not forget that the judicial determination of Lord 
Camden perfected the plans so happily begun and so 
steadily pursued. . 

John Matthews was executed at Tyburn on the 16th of 
November, 1719, in the 19th year of his age. 


Should any friend possess a copy of the pamphlet for 
which this youth was hanged, we shall be glad to he fa- 
voured with a perusal of it, to see if it be worth reprinting, 
or what grounds there were for this murder. 

EDITOR. 





TO MR. R. CARLILE. 








Sir, Manchester, March 23, 1822. 
Ir you deem the following Dialogue worthy a place in your in- 
valuable publication, you will by inserting it oblige a lover of 
truth and an admirer of your honest conduct and political firmness 
in the cause of equity. og 


DIALOGUE. 


A French Gentleman having just arrived from France, and ac- 
cidentally meeting with an American at the inn, the conversation 
between them commenced as follows :— 

Q. I presume, Sir, you are an Englishman ?—A. No, Su, a 
American, but I have resided several years in this country. _ 

Q. Have you visited any other parts of the kingdom ?—A. Yes: 
and having travelled the whole of Britain twice, and some of It 
three times, I am now pretty well acquainted with the country, 
and the people also. 
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Q, Then, Sir, you are a very competent person to render me 
ification, and give me much of that information which | 
so desirous to acquire; and may I ask this favour from you ?— 
4, Sir, I shall be very happy to communicate any knowledge I 
that may afford you pleasure respecting this country, and 
or you, I have not been a partial or careless observer in my 


B iavels. 


Q, What are the natural riches and comforts of Britain ?— 
\, A large portion of rich and fertile land, and a remarkably 
yoderate and soft climate. 

Q. What are the metallic or internal riches of Britain?—A. An 
sundance of lead, tin, copper, and iron, and some silver. In 
many parts of the country are found vast quantities of excellent 
mals; and there. are inexhaustible quarries of beautiful marble, 
ud every other description of valuable stone. 

Q. What are the natural beauties of Britain ?—-A. Numerous 
fich and extensive vales, lofty and highly picturesque mountains, 
ud small hills, with their sides clothed with variegated foliage, 
deep, rugged, and winding glens; also a great number of beauti- 
hl and picturesque rivers, both salt and fresh, many of which 
lave the advantage of the ebb and flow of the tides. There are 
iso several lakes, perhaps equal in beauty to any in the world, 
wme of which are surrounded by scenery the most sublime, 
tmific, and enchanting. 

Q. What do you think of the English people generally, are they 
—_ and happy ?—A. No, they are neither happy nor con- 
Q. Can you give any reason for their discontent ?—A. Yes, | 
think there are two principal causes. 

Q. What are these two principal causes ?—A. Their political 
and religious Opinions, for there is no union of sentiment upon 

matters: Almost every man thinks differently in respect to 
two important subjects, and each sectary warmly affirms 

that his principles are correct and right, and of course considers 
principles differing from his to be false and injurious. How- 
wet, the lamentable fact is, there are but very few who think 


Q. Then why are there so many who speak so highly of the 
| Constitution ?—A. Because they know but little of politi- 
“science, or that they are personally interested in the con- 
of the present system : but the greatest number speak 
highly of it merely from custom, and because it was probably 
oee.the best in the world. But philosophy has so much en- 
lightened the people, that many are now beginning to be too wise 


‘0 be satisfied. with such complicated Constitutions and unjust 
s0vernors 4 | 


2 Will the English ever reform their Government, or obtain 
Upright and independent House of Commons ?—A. No, never, 
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while the House of Lords exists as it is at present; and it is quite 

astonishing to me that out 9 so many politicians there does not 
ar to have been scarcely one who has clearly seen 

effects of this House of ioaie : a ec 

Q. What are the ill effects attending the House of Lords? 
A. Being a hereditary and privileged body, it has a different inte. 
rest from the people, and its Members have a great desire to 
maintain all ancient tyrannical laws and customs. 

Q. But how can it influence and corrupt the Commons’ House? 
—A. As it is privileged and hereditary, its Members will always 
have sufficient wealth and influence to bring in whom they please, 
and can of course command a majority in favour of their own 
Bills. Thus a Parliament may sit eight months in a year and not 
be able to pass a single Bill that might be calculated to ameliorate 
the condition of the people. 

Q. Is the spirit of the House of Lords repugnant to the spirit 
of philanthropy, and the dissemination of new and philosophic 
ideas ?—A. Yes, for the principal parents of those two colleagued 
bodies of national locusts now existing in England, known by the 
names of Vice and Constitutional Societies, are Members of the 
House of Lords, whose main object, it would seem, is the annihi- 
lation, if possible, of the intellectual world; and this is a crime of 
the very blackest dye, for that tyranny which enslaves the mind, 
includes within it nearly all the evils that do or can afflict 
society. 

Q. Is there much rational piety in Britain now?—A. No, very 
little, indeed, but there is a great deal of enthusiastical and bane- 
ful fanaticism. 

Q. Is there a spirit to despise. and persecute amongst the va- 
rious religious bodies ’—A. Yes; most of them are much disposed 
to persecute, and in some instances they carry their enmity toa 
very great length, and what is still worse, many of them endea- 
vour to conceal their malevolence as much as possible from the 
parties to whom it is directed. 

Q. Are there no liberal sects in Britain ?—A. Yes, I think | 
know five or six sects that-are pretty rational and disposed to be 
liberal, but they are not numerous. 

Q. Do those who are extravagant in censure and persecution 
evince any disposition to reason with those who hold different 
opinions ?—A. No, they are not searchers after truth, nor lovers 
of it, but most of them apparently treat both reason and philoso- 
phy with a degree of abhorrence. am 

Q. Are there many philosophic philanthropists in Britain ow 
A. Yes, their number is quite -sufficient to effect every important 
change necessary to render the nation virtuous and happy: but, 
unfortunately, they are but little attended to; nor are they allow- 
ed to exercise their talents in order to perform what they are will- 
ing and desirous to do for the good of the human race. 
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Q. Are those men: persecuted and. abused 7—A, Yes, many of 

iem are, and some of them very severely treated. 

Q, If the British. Government be not reformed, do you think 

jure will be a revolution ?—-A, Yes, .I think it is inevitable ulti- 
(unless the people. immediately. begin to retrograde to- 

mfis a state of profound ignorance and brutal stupidity, but 

sich now. seems.a thing impossible) but as to the precise time it 


ay take place I do not presume to name. 
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House? Q, What kind of revolution do you think it willbe? Will it be 
always dected as easily as the Spanish Revolution was, or will it be a 
please, one?—A, I think there are but.two alternatives. 

it own Q, What. are these alternatives ’—A. They are the power of 









ind not mon, and physical force: and if reason be allowed to bring it 
liorate ibout, physical power will of course be unnecessary, and it may 

¥ without terror and bloodshed; but in case it should 
: Spirit lenecessary to use physical force, then there is no possibility. of 
sophic ing where or how the consequences may terminate. 





agued Q. Which of the two do you think will obtain ?—A. I cannot 
by the grea decided opinion, but I know the weapons of reason and 
of the uth are by law ‘almost confined to the narrow limits of those 
nnihi- vhoare able and desirous to wield them. 

me of Q. Do yow think the manufacture of Britain will continue to 
mind, iicrease and flourish under the present system of Government ?— 
afftict 4.No, Ido not; but. it may hold out four or five years more, 


diet which period, if the system be continued, it will then begin 
very retrograde rapidly, and in a few years her foreign resources of 


yane- commerce. will be irrecoverably lost. é 

Q, What makes you think so?—-A. Because it was a superior 

ove } jvemment which Britain possessed over the rest of the world, 
osed that caused. her to extend in science, manufacture, and greatness ; 
toa ud.as she-has now allowed, atleast, two other nations to surpass 
dea- itt in government, those advantages will necessarily pass from 
the her, to, those countries whose Government is more perfect and 
tqutable; For where there is the most freedom, political and re- 

ak | ligioug, there will always be the most genius, the most invention, 
0 be of consequence, the most-improvement : and as it is one of 
tte essential. principles of pure Republicanism to reward all merit, 
tion ‘must be. allowed. that there is every encouragement for genius, 
_ ugenuity, and industry in the vast continent of America, every 
so pat of which will soon enjoy the blessings of Republicanism. — 
oo _ . Do you think Monarchy a necessary evil ?—A. It is an evil 


iM its best state, but not a necessary evil; it is absolutely contrary 


‘vl | 
; 0 Nature, therefore cannot be necessary. 


" % What do you think principally upholds Monarchy ‘— 
"~ A ce aad superstition. Bree 
“ Qe Do these two calamities decrease in Britain ?—A. Yes, not- 


ing:the fettered state of the philosophical ‘and : political 
Partofithe P truth finds its way to the human breast. 
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Q. Do you think that all nations as they advance in philosophy 
and towards a true knowledge of Nature, will become Republics? 
—A. Yes, and the- sooner the better, for no nation can be lonc 
together either happy or virtuous under a Monarchical Govern. 
ment, and kingdoms are con always tormented with external or 
internal wars and Kingly broils, which can only be settled by bul 
lets and steel ; and there can be but little if any real good arise 
from any system when its fundamental principles are not con- 
sistent with the laws of Nature. 

Q. Are there ‘many in Britain who are favourable to Repub- 
licanism ?7—A. Yes, there are a great number, but they are very 
tardy in speaking their sentiments to their neighbours and those 
who are continually around: them, on account of persecution. 
. Two years ago there were but few; however, I know the increase 


since that time has been very considerable, particularly in Scotland 
and the North of England. 








—— 


TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 











Dear Sir, Edinburgh, March 25, 1822. 

I aM sorry to learn that your shop has been again plundered, and 
property seized by your enemies, we have had a meeting 

ere in consequence, and have collected a little to assist you in 
bearing up against your adversaries, as you will learn more fully 
by another communication. I have sent you another part of a 
' Critical Enquiry into the Harmony of the Gospels. If you think 
this worthy of a place in ‘“ The Republican” you may insert'it; 
perhaps it will set some people a thinking, and draw forth some- 
thing better from some abler pen, and by that means excite ra- 
‘tional enquiry, which is sure to promote Deism. I beg you will 
print another edition of your Quotations from the Bible, with 
some addition, like a small pamphlet, with the verses at full 
length, there are hundreds who would read them in that way who 
will never take the trouble of seeking out the verses in the Bible, 
if you do it not we will print them here but we rather wish you 
to do it, you are entitled to a preference, with admiration of your 
exertions and best respects for yourself and your family. 


I am, Sir, your sincere friend, , 
R. A. 





A Critical Enquiry into the Harmony of the Gospels continued. 


In reading over Luke’s narrative (ch. ii. ver. 22—38) we see 
when Jesus was presented in the temple, two persons came !2 
who deserve some attention, first Simeon, who pretends to pro 
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and says, that Jesus was “ set for the fall and rising again 
many in Israel,” Was he set for the fall of many? He said also 
jata sword should pierce through Mary’s soul; Was it ever so? 
What did he mean’ His prophecy was so clear, that even Joseph 
wi Mary who heard him did not understand him, then how can 









rorbin we! They marvelled at him! so may we. The second is Anna, 
od sites ,vidow of eighty-four years who had lived with a husband seven 
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vars from her virginity. What means that? but wonderful as it 
gpears, she served God night and day with fasting and prayer! 
Did she fast night and day? Strange, if so, she would take no 
wstenance at all! Is it possible? This is wonderful, but it is the 
lord's word, and who can doubt it! but if fasting is meritorious, 
muy of very profligate lives serve God in that way. We are 
old (Matt. ch. ii. ver. 5, and Mark ch. i. ver. 5) that Jerusalem 
ad all Judea went out to John the Baptist, and were baptized by 
lim in Jordan. Can we believe this? That they all went out and 
ree baptized. . It is nearly impossible that a whole nation could 
ie baptized by one man, at one place, and at least improbable; 
then we know that many of them despised or hated him. Did 
he High Priest, and all the Priests and Rulers go out? Phari- 
wes, Sadducees, Essenes, and all! This is strange! Were it not 
the Lord’s word, who would believe it. 

If several authors write the life of any individual, we do not 
apect that they will use the same words in the narrative, it is 
ly expected that the substance of their relation shall be the 
ame without contradicting one another; but if these authors pro- 
iss to give a’ speech or Tsodiirse which the person made, they 
wght to use the very same words which he spoke, or else it is 
wt correct, it is not his speech, but their own manufacture. 
Now, besides the apparent contradiction in the narratives of the 
four Evangelists, they differ essentially both in words and sub- 
stance, in~the speeches which they put into the mouth of Jesus 

and also of the other persons who act a part in these 
tansactions, the instances are too many to be quoted, but who- 
ever will compare them will find they are almost all different. 
_ there is also a particular discordance among the four Evange- 

‘im their accounts of the place, where these discourses are 
wid to have been spoken. Discourses which one of them says 
“us spake at a certain place, and to a certain audience, another 
ays he spoke at a different place, and to quite a different suit of 

- The words which one of them says he spoke to a certain 
person, another in relating it gives us quite different words. 
te is alsc the utmost confusion among these authors in the 
order in which they relate events to have taken place, what one 
relates a transacted at one time and place, another places at 
quite a different time, events which one author places near the 
ginning 9f,Christ’s ministry, another places near the end of it; 
the others still different, if they notice it at all. The accounts 
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of his journies are as discordant as his words, when one author 
has him going to’ one place, another has him going to a different 
place, and his actions are as beautifully varied in the narratives 
as cither his words or his journeys. 


(To be continued.) 
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John O’Hara 
John Crook » 
Peter Greenhalgh 
An Enemy to Priestcraft 
John Kenneday 
Oliver Wood 
John Lowe 
Barnard Stoddart, no rela- 
tion to Dr. Slop 
George Hollayway 
Peter France 
' John Kennerdell 
Edward Kennerdell 


John Hays 
William Whitelegg 
Richard Thomason 
Robert Ellison 
Thomas Kenyon 
Thomas Latham 
William Cooks 
Mr. Naisby 
A Lover of Truth 
A Reader of Cobbett’s Ser- 
mons 
James Heaton 
John Speakeman 
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1 
Robert Taylor Ralph Kennerdell 1 
Michael Taylor Peter Greenhalgh 0 6 
John Kell John Kirkham 0 6 
James‘ Barnes Thomas Dawson 0 6 
Oliver Nicholson William Whitelegg, sen. 4% 0 6 
James Thornley ~ Thomas Jones 0 6 
Thomas Longworth Friendly Landlord d- 6 
Oak Stick J. S. Sisten 0.6 
Thomas Wilkinson A Friend 0 6 
M. Mellor Isaac Heap 1 0 
Henry’ Hibbert James Brown 0 6 
Cid. R..a Soldier ~ William Smith 1 0 
James Higginson James Barlow 1 0 
Richard Whittam Jefferey Taylor 4 6 
Isaac Whittam Peter Robinson 0 6 


Richard Leach 


James Heaton, a Friend to 
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James Hale the Stays that all Pries*s 
James Smith 0 cannot pul! asunder 1 0 
Thomas Greenhalgh 0° James Lee 0 6 
William Greenhaleh 0 Peter Pinder, near Bridge 

G, Marsh Ov Street Banditti | 
James Haywood 0 The Level ‘money 01 
Wiliam Butterworth 0 


This List was not received when the Correspondence was printed. 
EDITOR. 


Printed and Published by R. CARLILE, 55, Fleet Street. All Communications 
' Spee paid) are requested ‘to ‘bé sent'to Dorchester Gaol, until a further Ad- 
réss to some House or Shop be given:—Orders, ‘with remittances, or references 
for payment, will be punctually attended to. Contry Agents will find the 
most liberal Terms for prompt Paymént. 
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